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THE NAQSHBANDI ORDER : 

A PRELIMINARY SURVEY 
OF ITS HISTORY AND SIGNIFICANCE 


“True Sufism is submission to God's Book and imitation of 
the surma of His Messenger ; it is reliving, by inner state and 
outer deed, the auspicious age of the Messenger and his 
Companions ; it is the very essence of Islam.” (*) Such is the 
definition of Sufism, concise, simple and sober, that is given by a 
contemporary Turkish master of the Naqshbandi path. It is a 
definition that many will find surprising and even inadequate, 
given the complexities of the historical expression of Sufism, 
and it is, moreover, at variance with numerous concepts of 
Sufism that have proliferated in the present century, in scholarly 
circles and beyond. Numerous Orientalists, joined by certain 
Muslim modernists, have sought to establish an extra-Islamic 
parentage for Sufism, just as they have seen in the Qur’anic 
revelation little but an amalgam of Judeo-Christian borrowings, 


(1) Introduction to Adab Risalesi (n. p., n. d.), p. 3. This work is a summary 
in Turkish translation of al-Bahjat as-Sanlya fi Adab at-Tarlqat al-Allyal al- 
Khalidiyat an-Naqshabandlya by Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah al-Khanl; the intro- 
duction is by the translator, a contemporary Naqshbandi shaykh, who has chosen 
to remain anonymous. 

In view of the preliminary and general nature of this paper, no attempt at 
bibliographical exhaustiveness will be made. For a survey of sources on the 
Naqshbandiya, see my article, “Bibliographical Notes on the Naqshbandi Tariqat,” 
in Essays in Islamic Philosophy and Science , ed. George F. Hourani (Albany, N.Y., 
1975), pp. 254-259. 
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leavened with Arab paganism. ( x ) More recently, there has 
also entered into currency the theory that the entire spiritual 
and esoteric dimension of Islam belongs essentially to Shfism, 
and that Sufism, although cultivated chiefly in the context 
of the Sunni mainstream of Islam, must therefore be an unac- 
knowledged borrowing from Shi'ism. ( 1 2 ) Some Western scholars, 
it is true, have recognized that the origins of Sufism are to be 
found in Qur’an and sunna , but they express themselves with 
numerous reservations, and suggest that in any event subsequent 
events took Sufism far from its primitive roots. ( 3 ) In the 
Islamic world itself, various misconceptions of Sufism have also 
gained popularity in recent years. Certain circles in Iran 
conceive of it as a specifically Iranian, antinomian response to a 
Semitic, legalist Islam ; ( 4 ) while in Turkey there are those who 
regard Sufism as having been a refuge for pre-Islamic sentiments 
and habits and a stronghold of Turkish folk-culture, as opposed 
to the universal Islamic tradition inherited by the Ottomans. ( 5 ) 
In both cases, a nationalist motivation is at work, generalizing 
on the basis of atypical phenomena and reformulating history 
to conform to a new concept of identity. As for the Arab 
world, the view of Sufism as a harmful and repugnant excrescence 
on the body of Islam, first expounded by the Wahhabis and the 
Salafiya, continues to exercise its influence. 

These various notions from the west and the east have two 
features in common. First, an exaggeration of secondary 
characteristics of form and expression at the expense of content 
and essence. Thus signs of degeneracy in some manifestations 
of organized Sufism are thought both in Muslim and Orientalist 


(1) Orientalist theories on the “origins” of Sufism are conveniently enumerated 
in A. J. Arberry, An Introduction to the History of Sufism (Oxford, 1942). 

(2) This is the view espoused and propounded by Henri Corbin in a series of 
highly original works culminating in En Islam Iranien (Paris, 1971-1972). 

(3) A. J. Arberry, Sufism (London, 1950). 

(4) See, for example Mahdl Tauhidipur’s prologue to his edition of Jami’s 
Nafahal al-Uns (Tehran, 1336 solar/1957), and Sa'Id Nafisi, Sarchashmaha-yi 
Tasavvuf dar Iran (Tehran, 1345 solar/1965). 

(5) This view can be seen to have influenced, for example, Fuat KOpriilii’s 
classic study, Turk Edebiyatinda Ilk Mulasavviflar (new ed., Ankara, 1966). 
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circles to be typical of the whole phenomenon, and hence to 
furnish grounds for condemning Sufism in toto. Second, there 
is the assumption that Sufism today is a decaying or even 
moribund organism, no longer a coherent entity with its own 
voice. ( x ) 

There exists, however, the simple fact of the Sufi orders 
persisting into the present age, with the best of their representa- 
tives serving as witnesses to the true identity of Sufism and the 
justice of the definition with which we started. Close observa- 
tion of the orders is indeed essential for any comprehension and 
appreciation of the phenomenon of Sufism. The study of the 
Sufi orders has been much neglected for a variety of reasons, 
but above all because of the belief that their establishment and 
expansion were synonymous with “the decay of Sufism, ” 
with intellectual sterility and narrowness of the spirit, with social 
withdrawal and boundless receptivity to superstition. ( 1 2 ) This 
assumption cannot be sustained except with reference to 
minor and atypical orders ; the history and present status of 
major orders such as the Naqshbandiya, the Qadiriya and the 
Shadhiliya, point in a quite different direction. Their historical 
role, over more than five centuries of the Islamic era, indicates 
an organic relationship with the social, spiritual and intellectual 
life of the whole Muslim community, assuring it a large measure 
of unity, continuity and vitality. In the contemporary world, 
too, the most outstanding — though not necessarily the best 
known — among the Sufi shaykhs have continued to act as 
guardians of an integral vision and practice of Islam, concerned 
both with asserting the supremacy of the sharVa in society and 
with the cultivation of the spiritual life. In illustration of 
these assertions, we propose to outline some preliminary results 
of research on the Naqshbandiya, through a discussion of its 
history and contemporary situation. ( 3 ) 


(1) See Arberry, Sufism, ch. ix, especially p. 133; and G.-G. Anawati and L. 
Gardet, Mystique Musulmane , 2nd. ed. (Paris, 1968), pp. 72-73. 

(2) For a critique of this belief, see Martin Lings, What is Sufism? (London, 
1975), pp. 121 ff. 

(3) I have been engaged in research on the Naqshbandiya, with the support of 
grants from the Social Science Research Council, since 1970, and intend to publish 
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The history of the Naqshbandiya, as of any Sufi order, is 
essentially identical with its initiatic chain, its silsila , reaching 
back to the Prophet Muhammad, upon whom be peace. It 
begins therefore in a real and important sense with the origins 
of Islam itself. Clearly, neither the designation Naqshband! 
nor Sufism, as a separate entity with identifiable practices 
and technical vocabulary, existed in the time of the Prophet 
and the first generation of Muslims. It may therefore be 
supposed that the silsila is devoid of historicity, and that it is 
no more than an attempt retrospectively to legitimize an 
institution that had evolved without scriptural sanction or 
historical precedent. ( x ) The authenticity of the silsila is, howe- 
ver, of cardinal importance ; if the silsila is false, the order that 
professes it loses all legitimacy and authority. The mere lack 
of documentation for the earliest part of the initiatic chain is 
not in itself decisive evidence ; for at the time in question 
there was no concern with the future historiography of initiatic 
tradition. There is, moreover, no sign of a rupture or hiatus 
in the history of the devotional and spiritual life of the commu- 
nity, and this continuity may be regarded as strong circumstan- 
tial evidence for the authenticity of the silsila. Finally, the 
supposition of a false claim to prophetic ancestry becomes 
plausible only if we assume a certain want of respect for the 
Prophet’s dignity to have existed in Sufi circles, an assumption 
psychologically and historically improbable. It might be 
suggested that the fraud was a pious one ; but it is doubtful 
that the outcome of fraud could coexist with spiritual realization 
and still less that it could be the means and support for it. To 
express the matter from the viewpoint of the Naqshbandi order 
itself, it might be said that the experienced efficacy of that 
which has been transmitted by the initiatic chain, resulting in 
the refinement of the soul and the purification of the heart, 
itself bears witness to the historical authenticity of the chain. 

the results progressively. The first book to emerge from this research will deal 
with the silsila of the order, the life of Baha ad-Din Naqshband, and the establish- 
ment of the Naqshbandiya in Central Asia. 

(1) See, for example, Abdiilbaki Gblpinarli, Tasavvuf (Istanbul, 1969), pp. 110- 
111 . 
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Historicity is thus seen as subject to the test of experienced 
reality, not vice versa. 

There are two important points to be made in further clarifica- 
tion of this question of the silsila. First, the essentially 
initiatic nature of the entire Sufi tradition, and hence also of 
the Naqshbandl order. Insofar as the purpose of the path is 
defined as emerging from the deficiencies and limitations of 
one’s actual state of being, it follows that the means to be 
employed cannot be of one’s own making or invention. One 
must confess one’s helplessness and seek resources that, lying 
outside oneself, will enable one to emerge from oneself. It is 
by seeking initiation in an order, by affiliating oneself with a 
silsila , that this essential confession of helplessness is made. 
Initiation alone gives the seeker access to the means of divine 
grace and succor that are transmitted by the chain ; without 
it — leaving aside certain exceptional circumstances — there can 
be no effective entry to the Sufi path. 

Second, those means are seen to stand under the patronage 
of the Prophet Muhammad, who is not only the recipient of 
revelation and the expositor of the divine message, but also 
— for the Sufi — the first link in the initiatic chain and the 
supreme guide on the path. It is, in the ultimate sense, incorrect 
to regard anyone other than the Prophet as the founder of a 
legitimate Sufi order. Whoever wishes to embark on the path 
must do so “by leave of the Prophet,” and such leave finds its 
formal expression in initiation, through the pledging of allegiance 
to a preceptor, who once offered a similar pledge to his own 
preceptor, and so on, back through the whole silsila to the 
Prophet himself. The silsila becomes then a means of tracing 
one’s way back to the Prophet, of gaining access, in a certain 
fashion, to that “auspicious age” which it is the purpose of the 
Sufi to relive. 

Sufism may be said initially to have been an unnamed and 
undifferentiated reality, bearing the impress solely of the 
Prophet. But as the temporal distance from his age increased, 
it became providentially necessary for the means of grace and 
spiritual realization he had received to be differentiated and 
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formulated in accordance with the needs of different men and 
times. Hence the silsilas spread out, in growing complexity, 
each receiving the impress of different saints and being named 
accordingly. But it was equally necessary that all should lead 
back to the Prophet, and bear the supreme imprint of obedience 
to him. ( x ) 

The first link after the Prophet in the Naqshbandl silsila is 
Abu Bakr, a feature that serves immediately to distinguish the 
Naqshbandiya from the majority of Sufi orders that trace their 
descent through 'All. Certain scholars who believe in the 
retrospective invention of the silsila have concluded that the 
claim to Bakr! descent is a deliberate deviation from common 
Sufi practice, inspired by enmity to Shi'ism and the desire to 
remove any trace of possible Shi'i influence from the ancestry 
of the order. ( 1 2 ) It is true that the profession of Shi'ism 
can hardly be combined with initiation in an order that claims 
Abu Bakr as its fountainhead, and also that the Naqshbandiya, 
particularly from the sixteenth century onward, have developed 
an attitude of militant hostility to Shi'ism. ( 3 ) But the real 
significance of the Bakr! isnad lies in other considerations. The 
Naqshbandis pride themselves that their path is that of the 
Companions, with nothing added or subtracted, completely 
shunning all reprehensible innovation and laxity. ( 4 5 ) It is 
therefore fully appropriate that they should be descended from 
the one whom numerous traditions designate as the foremost of 
the Companions, ( 6 ) and who is honored by indirect mention in 


(1) Some of these considerations are outlined in Victor Danner, “The Necessity 
for the Rise of the Term Sufi,” Studies in Comparative Religion , VI:2 (Spring, 1972), 
71-77. 

(2) Kamil ash-Shibi, al-Fikr ash-ShVi wa n-Naza'al as-Sufiya (Baghdad, 1386/ 
1966), p. 329. 

(3) Ma'§um 'All Shah, a nineteenth-century Ni'matullahi dervish, mentions 
however that he has heard of Shi’i Naqshbandis, although he never met any: Jara'iq 
al-Haqaiq, ed. Muhammad Ja'far Mahjub (Tehran, 1339 solar/1960), II, 354. 

(4) Muhammad Murad Bukhari, Risala fi t-Tariqat an-Naqshabandiya f ms. 
Murat Buhari 206, f. 2b. 

(5) These traditions have been assembled in Ebu Bekr es-Siddik Radiyallahu 

anhin Hayati (n. p., n. d.), by Mahmud Hakki (pseudonym for a contemporary 
Turkish Naqshbandl shaykh). 
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the Qur’an. ( x ) In addition to this, the BakrI line of descent 
has also bequeathed to the Naqshbandls a certain distinct 
method of dhikr, of invocation of God, which no less than the 
claim to BakrI ancestry sets them apart from most other Sufi 
orders. It is held that the Prophet instructed Abu Bakr in 
what is known alternatively as hidden or silent dhikr (dhikr-i 
khafi) and dhikr of the heart (dhikr al-qalb), as opposed to open 
or vocal dhikr ( dhikr-i jahrl ) and dhikr of the tongue ( dhikr 
al-lisan). The transmission of the dhikr took place during the 
hijra when the Prophet and Abu Bakr were together in the cave: 
Abu Bakr faced the Prophet, his breast turned towards him, 
sitting on his heels with his hands placed on his knees and his 
eyes closed. The Prophet then silently enunciated the form 
of the dhikr — la ilaha illa'llah — three times, and was followed 
by Abu Bakr. ( 1 2 ) This transmission of the dhikr signified the 
beginning of the silsila that was ultimately to acquire the 
designation Naqshbandl, and also furnished the archetype for 
all subsequent initiation into the silsila . Initiation is essen- 
tially the transmission of the dhikr , from the most recent link 
in the initiatic chain to the new disciple. 

It is not possible to examine here each link in the silsila, 
but we would draw attention to two matters. First, that from 
Abu Bakr the silsila passes through Salman al-Faris! and Qasim 
b. Muhammad b. Abl Bakr to Ja'far as-Sadiq, sixth Imam of the 
Shi'a. ( 3 ) This is an indication of how implausible are the 
theories of fabrication: if it had been desired to exclude from the 
silsila all elements capable of interpretation as Shi'i, a line would 
have been constructed that excluded Ja'far as-Sadiq. His 
presence in the silsila implies, however, the existence of a 
secondary line of descent for the Naqshbandls, one familiarly 
'Alawl, going back from Ja'far as Sadiq through the line of 
Imams to 'All. This line is often referred to as the Golden Chain 


(1) Quran, 9:40. 

(2) Mustafa Miistakim NiyazI, SiXluk-u Kavim ve Sirat-i Mustakim, ms. Qelebi 
Abdullah Efendi, 173/1, f. 7a. 

(3) See Muhammad b. Husayn Qazvlnl, Silsilanama-yi Khwajagan-i Naqshband, 
ms. L&leli, 1381, f. 2b. 


9 
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( silsilat adh-dhahab), since its links are joined together by 
physical as well as spiritual descent from the Prophet. ( x ) 
While it is subordinate to the Bakri line, it nonetheless bestows 
on the Imams the status of guides on the path and entitles them 
to respect as part of the spiritual ancestry of the order. Such 
respect has no connection with Shi'ism, and indeed it is 
polemically asserted by Naqshbandls that the Imams are 
innocent of what has been evolved in their name by the Shi'is. ( 1 2 ) 
Since the Prophet is believed to have transmitted the method 
of vocal dhikr to 'All, a further consequence of the subordinate 
'Alawl line of descent is that this mode of invocation too has 
been inherited by the Naqshbandls. Although silent dhikr 
is the central and most distinctive part of Naqshbandi practice, 
the cultivation of vocal dhikr is also to be encountered. Often, 
it is true, this has resulted from the influence of other orders, 
especially the Qadiriya, but sometimes also from a deliberate 
cultivation of the 'Alawl dimension of the order’s ancestry. ( 3 ) 

A second notable feature of the earliest part of the Naqshbandi 
silsila , also problematic for the historicist mentality, is that 
certain of its links are joined together with all possibility of a 
physical meeting between them chronologically excluded. 
From the viewpoint of the order, it is not a question of ana- 
chronism, or of carelessness in drawing up the silsila , but rather 
of an initiation dispensed by the spiritual being (ruhanlya) 
of the departed preceptor. Cases in point are the initiation of 
Bayazld BistamI (d. 879) by Ja'far as-Sadiq (d. 765), and that 
of Abu 1-Hasan KharaqanI (d. 1033) by Bayazid. ( 4 ) Baha 
ad-Dln Naqshband himself, with whom the history of the 
order in a looser sense begins, was first initiated by two living 
masters, but of greater significance was his subsequent initiation 
by the ruhanlya of an earlier link in the Naqshbandi silsila , 


(1) See Jami’s masnavl of this title in Haft Aurang, ed. M. M. Gilani (Tehran, 
1337 solar/1958), pp. 2-309. 

(2) Ahmed Rifat, Mirat iXl-Mekasid fi Def ul-Mefdsid (Istanbul, 1293/1876), 

p. 102. 

(3) Hamid Algar, “Some Notes on the Naqshbandi Tariqat in Bosnia,’’ Die 
Welt des Islams, XIII (1972), 191-193. 

(4) Adab Risalesi f p. 31. 
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'Abd al-Khaliq Ghijduvanl^ 1 ) In explanation of this mode 
of initiation, it should be pointed out that even in the case of a 
living preceptor, that which confers initiation is not his human 
personality, limited and encumbered by the customary idiosyn- 
cracies of individual character, but again the spiritual being, 
lodged and concealed within the corporeal being. Even 
while on the terrestrial plane, this being manifests itself through 
the karamat — the charisma — that God bestows on it as a sign 
of His favor, and it follows that after death and separation 
from the corporeal being, the ruhanlya will be able to operate 
more freely, “by God’s leave,” and to dispense initiation in 
certain cases such as those we have cited. Frequently quoted 
in connection with these cases is the Prophetic tradition in 
which it is said that “spirits are like armies drawn up in ranks: 
those that are familiar to each other, join together; and those 
that are unknown to each other come into conflict.” This 
implies a certain pre-eternal affinity between spirits (as well as, 
conversely, a pre-eternal antagonism), and it is a matter of 
indifference whether the affinity is realized and fulfilled when 
the spirit is lodged in the bodily frame or after it has departed. 
There remain, however, certain difficult theological questions 
connected with posthumous initiatic activity that cannot be 
adequately examined on this occasion. 

The silsila comes visibly close to its crystallization as the 
Naqshbandiya with the group of Central Asian teachers known 
simply as the Khwajagan — the Masters, from whose line 
emerged not only the Naqshbandi order but also the Yesevi, 
as well as a number of unimportant suborders. ( 2 ) The first 
of the Khwajagan is Abu Ya'qub Yusuf Hamadam (d. 1140), 
who is joined to Abu 1-Hasan Kharaqani by the link of 
'All FarmadI, and is thus the eighth link in the Naqshbandi 
silsila after the Prophet. Little precise is known of his life. 


(1) Fakhr ad-din 'All Safi, Rashahai ‘Ayn al-ljLaydl (Tashkent, 1329/1911), p. 54. 

(2) Silsilanama-yi Khwajagan-i Naqshband , ft. 4b-8a, shows the various lines 
of descent of the Khwajagan. Information on the Khwajagan contained in the 
major traditional sources is summarized by Hasan Lutfi §u§ud in his Hacegan 
Hanedani (Istanbul, 1958). 
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He is recorded by Ibn Khallikan to have begun his religious 
career with the cultivation of the religious sciences, becoming 
both a respected scholar of hadith and fiqh and a popular 
preacher in Baghdad. Later he abandoned these pursuits, 
adopted an intensely ascetic way of life, and travelled east, 
first settling in Herat and later in Marv, where his tomb is 
still reputed to exist. (*) He named four khalifas or successors, 
a pattern that repeated itself for several succeeding generations 
of the Khwajagan, and which should be regarded both as a 
conscious attempt to reflect the fourfold succession of the 
Rightly Guided Caliphs, and also as an assertion of Sunni 
identity. ( 1 2 ) One among these successors was Ahmed Yesevi, 
founder of the Yesevi order that for long shared spiritual 
hegemony in Central Asia with the Naqshbandiya and enjoyed 
particular popularity among Turkic populations ; and another 
was Khwaja 'Abd al-Khaliq Ghijduvam (d. 1220), the next 
link in the Naqshbandl silsila. 

'Abd al-Khaliq’s father had also migrated to Central Asia 
from more westerly regions: he had been a prominent faqlh of 
Malatya, in eastern Anatolia. e Abd al-Khaliq was born in the 
small town of Ghijduvan, near Bukhara, and it was while 
studying tafslr under a scholar of that city, Sadr ad-Dln Bukhari, 
that his interest was awakened in the path. On coming to 
the verse (a/-A'ra/*, 55), “call upon your Lord in supplication and 
hiddenness” (ladarru' an wa khufyatan), f Abd al-Khaliq inquired 
of his teacher how this might be, for vocal dhikr is perceptible 
to men, and silent dhikr is perceptible to Satan, for in accordance 
with a certain hadith Satan courses through man’s body like 
the blood in his veins. Sadr ad-Dln confessed himself unable 
to answer, and advised 'Abd al-Khaliq to wait for God to send 
him a guide who could instruct him in the matter. The guide 
that came was none other than Khidr, the ubiquitous and 
immortal personification of all initiation in Islamic tradition. 


(1) Ibn Khallikan, Wafayai al-A'yan (Cairo, 1299/1882), II, 523. See too, 
Rashahat , pp. 6-8; and 'Abd al-Khaliq Ghijduvam, Risala dar Manaqib-i Khwaja 
Yusuf-i Hamadam, reproduced in Kamal ad-Din al-Harirl, Tibyan Wasail al- 
tfaqa’iq wa Salasil al-Jaraiq , ms. Ibrahim Efendi, ff. 379a-389b. 

(2) Silsilanama-yi Khwajagan-i Naqshband , ff. 4b-6b. 
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Khidr instructed 'Abd al-Khaliq to submerge himself in water 
and then to recite the dhikr silently in his heart, the submersion 
having partly a symbolic purpose, and partly the practical one 
of discouraging any movement of the lips or the tongue. 'Abd 
al-Khaliq’s further training was at the hands of Yusuf Hamadani 
who appears to have practised both silent and vocal dhikr but 
not to have diverted him from the exclusive cultivation of silent 
dhikr . ( x ) 

There remain five links in the silsila before Baha ad-Dln 
Naqshband, but with 'Abd al-Khaliq the main practices and 
characteristics of the Naqshbandl order are already fixed ; 
it remained only for the silsila to receive the imprint of Baha 
ad-Dln’s spiritual personality for it to become fully crystallized. 
In addition to the normative practice of silent dhikr , 'Abd 
al-Khaliq also bequeathed to subsequent generations of the 
Naqshbandl silsila a series of principles governing their Sufi 
practice, concisely formulated in Persian and known collectively 
as “the Sacred Words” (kalimat-i qudsiya).( 1 2 ) There is 
hardly a book written in exposition of the Naqshbandl path 
that does not mention these principles and comment on them, 
quoting them always in the original Persian, whether the 
language of the work be Arabic, Turkish, Urdu or Malay. ( 3 ) 
They are eight in number, with three later added by Baha 
ad-Dln Naqshband, and taken together summarize the essential 
spirit of the Naqshbandiya. Here we will mention only two 
of them as being of particular interest. The principle of 
khalvat dar anjuman , or “solitude within society ” proceeds from 
the recognition that seclusion from society for the purpose of 
devotion may paradoxically lead to an exaltation of the ego, 
which is more effectively effaced through a certain mode of 
existence and activity within society, inspired by devotion to 


(1) Rashahat , pp. 18-20. 

(2) Rashahat , pp. 20-28; Khwaja Muhammad Parsa, Tuhfal as-Salikln (Delhi, 
1390/1970), pp. 119-121. 

(3) See for example Muhammad Amin al-Kurdi, Tanwlr al-Qulub (Cairo, 
1368/1949), pp. 506-508; Muhammad al-Khadiml, Ttihfet iXl-Muluk fi Ir§ad iis- 
Suluk (Istanbul, 1268/1852), pp. 185-190; Muhammad *Abd al-Karlm Naqshbandl 
Mujaddidi, Hidayat al-Insan ila Sabll al- Irfan (Lahore, n.d.), pp. 56-71. 
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God. Insofar as the Naqshbandis regard their path as being 
that of the first generation of Muslims, they must also seek to 
emulate the combination of intense outward activity and inward 
devotion and tranquillity that is the outstanding characteristic 
of that period and, indeed, of the Islamic ideal itself. In this 
collection reference is often made to the Quranic mention of 
“men whom neither trading nor commerce diverts from the 
remembrance of God” ( an-Nur , 37). Second, the principle of 
safar dar vaian , or “journeying within the homeland,” also 
implies divergence from a common feature of the ascetic life. 
The outward journey through the world, it is true, may serve 
as a mirror and support for inward wayfaring, but it too is 
liable to defeat its own purpose, and become an end in itself. 
Hence the Naqshbandis have emphasized the inward journey, 
the journey in the homeland that is man's own inner world and 
the receptacle of God's grace. 

The Khwajagan become the Naqshbandiya with the figure 
of Baha ad-Dln Naqshband, concerning whose life much 
information is lacking, for even the traditional sources contain 
little of a strictly biographic nature. This is not surprising, 
since Baha ad-Dln forbade his followers to record anything of 
his deeds or sayings during his lifetime, and writings composed 
soon after his death, such as the Anis at-Talibin of Salah ad- 
Dln Muhammad Bukhari (d. 1383), ( x ) concentrate upon matters 
of didactic, spiritual and moral interest. It should in general 
be remembered that the whole purpose of the genre of manaqib, 
of hagiography, is to transmit to a believing and pious audience 
matters of practical spiritual value ; the specifically “human” 
— the whole stuff of modern biography — is trivial and profoundly 
uninteresting from a traditional viewpoint. 

Baha ad-Dln was born in 1318 in the village of Qasr-i 
Hinduvan (later renamed Qasr-i 'Arifan) near Bukhara, and it 
was there also that he died in 1389. Most of his life was spent 
in Bukhara and contiguous areas of Transoxiana, in keeping 
with the principle of “journeying within the homeland,” and 


(1) Ms. Bodleian, Persian e 37. 
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the only long journeys he undertook were for the performance 
of the hajj on two occasions. He came into early contact with 
the Khwajagan, and was in fact adopted as spiritual progeny 
by one of them, Baba Muhammad SammasI, while still an 
infant. It is said that SammasI was in the habit of remarking, 
when passing by Qasr-i Hinduvan, that he could smell the 
scent of spirituality rising from its soil ; and that the scent 
became perceptibly stronger when Baha ad-Din was born. Q) 
SammasI was his first guide on the path, and the one who first 
awakened aspiration within him ; but more important was 
his relationship with Sammasl’s principal khalifa, Amir Kulal, 
the last link in the silsila before Baha ad-Din. Most sources 
assert that it was SammasI himself who entrusted Baha ad-Dln’s 
further training to Kulal, but a unique manuscript work on the 
life of Amir Kulal, discovered only recently, suggests a quite 
different story. It relates that Baha ad-Din was employed as 
public executioner by a certain ruler of Bukhara called 
“Padishah Qazan,” and that he was ordered to execute a 
follower of Amir Kulal who had aroused the ruler’s anger. 
But when he brought down his sword on the intended victim’s 
neck, it inflicted no injury, for the man had invoked Amir Kulal’s 
protection. Bewildered and penitent, Baha ad-Din sought 
Amir Kulal and took initiation from him. ( 1 2 3 ) This account, 
written by Maulana Shihab ad-Din, a great-grandson of 
Amir Kulal, is difficult to reconcile with the version found in 
the earliest Naqshbandl sources, also composed by figures 
standing within the tradition and living only one or two 
generations after the persons they describe. An attempt has 
been made to identify “Padishah Qazan” with Dervish Khalil, 
a shaykh whose company Baha ad-Din kept for a time and who 
also exercised temporal rule in Bukhara, ( s ) but any final 
judgement of the matter will have to await more precise 


(1) Rashahat , p. 55. 

(2) Maulana Shihab ad-DIn, Manaqib-i Amir Kulal-i Sukhari, ms. Zeytinoglu 
(Tav§anli), 169, ff. 34b-35a. 

(3) Zeki Velidi Togan, “Gazan-Han Halil ve Hoca Bahaeddin Nak§bend,” 
Necati Lugal Armajjani (Ankara, 1968), pp. 775-784. 
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examination of all the relevant sources, mostly available only 
in manuscript and dispersed in numerous libraries. In any 
event, it was from Amir Kulal that Baha ad-Dln received his 
fundamental training on the path and whose company he 
kept for many years. Still more significant, however, was 
the instruction Baha ad-Dln received in the method of silent 
dhikr from the ruhamya of 'Abd al-Khaliq GhijduvanI, to 
which reference has already been made. Although he was a 
spiritual descendant of 'Abd al-Khaliq, Amir Kulal practised 
vocal dhikr , and after Baha ad-Dln had received instruction 
in silent dhikr , he would absent himself from Amir Kulal’s 
circle of followers whenever they began engaging in dhikr 
of the tongue. ( 1 ) This separation of Baha ad-Dln from 
Amir Kulal’s circle may be thought of as marking the final 
crystallization of the Naqshbandiya, with silent dhikr , received 
from 'Abd al-Khaliq and ultimately inherited from Abu Bakr, 
established as normative for the order, various later deviations 
notwithstanding. 

Baha ad-Dln died and was buried in his native village in 
1389, and the tomb that was erected there for him became one 
of the principal places of visitation in the Islamic East and a 
major element in the attraction that Bukhara radiated through- 
out Central Asia as a religious center. ( 2 ) Baha ad-Dln 
himself entered, in Sufi estimation, into the highest rank of 
the saints, worthy of being mentioned in one breath with 
'Abd al-Qadir GllanI, and before long known and invoked as 
Shah-i Naqshband over a vast area extending from the Balkans 
to China. 

It was above all because of the impact of his spiritual 
personality upon the silsila that it is known after him as 
Naqshband!. But there is an important supplementary reason 
in the meaning of the word Naqshband itself. Occasionally 
the word is explained with reference to various trades allegedly 


(1) Rashahat, p. 55. 

(2) Something of the attraction exerted by the tomb of Baha ad-Dln was 
witnessed in the mid-nineteenth century by Arminius Vamb6ry on his visit to 
Bukhara: Travels in Central Asia (New York, 1865), pp. 232-233. 
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followed by Baha ad-Din in his early years: he is said to have 
been a weaver, or a tracer of designs in metalwork, and the 
word Naqshband could be explained in relation to either of 
these professions. In fact, however, it appears to have been 
an epithet he acquired as a spiritual master. Its true meaning 
consists of the making of an impress (naqsh) of the Supreme 
Divine Name ALLAH , upon the tablet of the purified heart, 
and then fixing it there permanently (band), to the exclusion of 
all other impresses. This image of the heart imprinted with 
God’s name through ceaseless invocation is sometimes pictorially 
depicted in charts found hanging on the walls of Naqshband! 
meeting places. Various other explanations of the word have 
also been offered, taking each constituent letter as the initial 
of a word denoting a spiritual virtue, ( x ) but these should be 
disregarded in favor of the definition we suggest, one which 
is not only current among Naqshbandls but also confirmed 
by general usage in Persian Sufi writings. ( 1 2 ). 

After the death of Baha ad-Din, the Naqshbandiya was 
first consolidated and then vastly expanded by his khalifas 
— 'Ala ad-Din 'Attar, Khwaja Muhammad Parsa and Maulana 
Ya'qub Charkhl. The order began to gain that firm place in 
not only the religious but also the political, social and even 
economic life of Transoxiana that it retained until the Russian 
subjugation of Central Asia in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. This process was much accelerated by Khwaja 
Naslr ad-Din 'Ubaydullah Ahrar (d. 1490), foremost disciple 
of Maulana Ya'qub Charkhl. Originating from a village near 
Tashkent, Khwaja Ahrar established a close relationship with 
Abu Sa'Id, a Timurid prince who had been driven out of 
Samarqand by rival contestants for power. Khwaja Ahrar 
used his considerable influence among the Uzbeks to secure their 
aid for Abu Sa'id, and when the prince conquered Samarqand, 
Khwaja Ahrar followed him there, to extract the price of his 


(1) Sari Abdullah Efendi, Semerat ill-Fual (Istanbul, 1288/1871), p. 133. 

(2) See for example, Hakim Sana’i, Hadiqat al-Haqlqa , ed. Mudarris Radavi 
(Tehran, 1329 solar/1950), pp. 68, 87; Fakhr ad-Din ‘Iraqi, Divan , ed. Sa*id Nafisi 
(Tehran, 1338 solar/1959), p. 92. 
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support. There followed a period of four decades in which 
Khwaja Ahrar was virtual ruler of Transoxiana. When Abu 
SaTd moved his capital to Herat in 1459, Khwaja Ahrar’s 
dominance of the area became complete, while his indirect 
influence was felt as far away as Farghana. ( 1 ). 

This early and most striking example of the political role of 
the Naqshbandiya is explicable in terms of the principle, 
khalvat dar anjuman , of exercising intense devotion to God 
within the context of society. When recounting a certain 
instance of his political influence, Khwaja Ahrar said: “If we 
acted only as shaykh in this age, no other shaykh would find 
a disciple. But another task has been assigned to us, to 
protect the Muslims from the evil of oppressors, and for the 
sake of this we must traffic with kings and conquer their souls, 
thus achieving the purpose of the Muslims. God Almighty 
in His grace has bestowed on me such a power that if I wish 
I can, with a single letter, cause the Chinese emperor who claims 
divinity to abandon his monarchy and come running over 
thorns to my threshold. But with all this power I await 
God's command: whenever He wills, His command reaches me 
and is executed. At this station (maqam), courtesy and 
discipline (adab) are required, and they consist of subordinating 
oneself to God's will, not God's will to oneself." ( 2 ) Ahrar 
thus regarded his activity for securing the supremacy of God’s 
law and the welfare of the Muslims as a maqam, a station on the 
spiritual path, with its correct exercise contingent on utter 
submission to God's will. It is a vision that has continued to 
dominate Naqshbandl political activity down to the present, 
and being in itself a mode of devotion, it by no means contradicts 
the inward cultivation of spirituality but complements it. 

To Khwaja Ahrar is also due the expansion of the Naqshban- 
diya outside its Transoxianan homeland. His khalifas and 
disciples were very numerous: thirty-three principal ones are 


(1) In addition to the Rashahai, Maulana Muhammad Qadi’s Silsilat al-Arifin 
(ms. Haci Mahmud Efendi 2830) may be mentioned as the chief source for the life 
of Khwaja Ahrar. 

(1) Rashahai, p. 315. 
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enumerated in one account of the silsila. ( x ) Many of these 
were from distant regions of Iran, and on their return from the 
presence of Khwaja Ahrar in Samarqand they took the 
Naqshbandiya as far west as Isfahan, Qazvin and Tabriz. ( 1 2 ) 
Among them may be mentioned in particular Maulana 'All 
Kurd! Maqtul, who initiated many of the ulama of Qazvin 
into the order. ( 3 ) Soon, however, all trace of the Naqshban- 
diya was extirpated from Western and Central Iran by the 
Safavids, for whom the slaughter of Sunni scholars and shaykhs 
was an essential part of establishing Shi'i supremacy. Not 
until the nineteenth century was a Naqshbandl presence 
reestablished in Western Iran, again under Kurdish auspices. 

More lasting and of far greater importance was the passage 
of the Naqshbandiya into the Ottoman realm in the time of 
Khwaja Ahrar. According to the Sakaik-i Numaniye , the 
Khwaja himself travelled west in miraculous fashion to succour 
the Ottoman army at a crucial point in battle. Riding outside 
of Samarqand one afternoon, he told his companions to wait and 
rode off into the distance. Upon his return, he confided to 
one of them that he had received a plea for help from Sultan 
Muhammad Fatih, and accordingly absented himself to crush 
the unbelievers. ( 4 ) The first historically identifiable presence 
of the Naqshbandiya in the Ottoman lands comes, however, 
with a disciple of Khwaja Ahrar, Molla Abdullah Ilahi. Born 
in Simav near Kfitahya, he first studied the religious sciences at 
the Zeyrek madrasa in Istanbul, and then travelled eastward 
through Iran in search of a preceptor. After staying a time in 
Kirman and Herat, he came to Khwaja Ahrar in Samarqand. 
and after receiving initiation from him went to Qasr-i 'Arifan 
to commune with the ruhanlya of Baha ad-Din Naqshband 
On returning to Anatolia, he first settled in his native town of 
Simav, but was soon prevailed upon to come to Istanbul. There 


(1) Silsilanama-yi Khwajagan-i Naqshband, ft. 10a-13b. 

(2) Ibid., ff. lib, 12a. 

(3) Ibid., t. 12b. 

(4) Ta§kOpruzade, $akayik-i Numdniye , Turkish translation by Mecdi Efendi 
(Istanbul, 1289/1872), p. 272. 
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he attracted numerous adherents, but after a while, entrusting 
their guidance to a companion who had come with him from 
Bukhara, Shaykh Ahmad Bukhari, he moved to Yenice in 
Rumelia, and devoted himself not only to the training of 
disciples but also to writing several important books on the 
Sufi path. Thus he established a Naqshbandl presence in 
both Anatolia and Rumelia as well as the Ottoman capital. 
From the tekke established by Shaykh Ahmad Bukhari in the 
Fatih district of Istanbul, an unbroken chain of successors 
went forth. ( 1 ) Mention may also be made of another disciple 
of Khwaja Ahrar, Baba Haydar Samarqandl, who also came 
and settled in Istanbul, building a tekke and a mosque near the 
tomb of Abu Ayyub al-Ansarl. ( 2 ) 

Ever since this first introduction of the Naqshbandiya to the 
Ottoman lands in the fifteenth century, the order has played a 
role of cardinal importance in the spiritual and religious life 
of the Turkish people. Sober and rigorous, devoted to the 
cultivation of God’s Law and the exemplary model of the 
Companions, it was above all the order of the ulama: countless 
members of the learned institution gave it their allegiance. 
But men from all classes and professions have been affiliated 
to it, and its influence has extended beyond the major cities 
into provincial towns and villages as well. It can be said that 
after Transoxiana, Turkey became the second major center of 
the Naqshbandiya, and today, after the passage of Central Asia 
under Russian control, it is the most important area of 
Naqshbandl concentration, with the possible exception of the 
Indo-Pakistan subcontinent. 

In the time of Khwaja Ahrar, there was also a southward 
expansion of the Naqshbandiya, centering on the city of Herat. 
Certain of his disciples established themselves there, ( 3 ) and he 
himself travelled there on more than one occasion: the chamber 
attached to the Masjid-i Jami' to which he would retire for 


(1) Concerning Ilahi, see ibid., pp. 262-265, and L&mil Qelebi, Nefehat el-0 ns 
Tercemesi (Istanbul, 1270/1954), pp. 460-465. 

(2) $akdyik-i Numdniye, p. 435. 

(3) Silsilanama-yi Khwajagan-i Naqshband, f. 12b. 
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dhikr and meditation is still in use by the Naqshbandls of 
Herat. But the supremacy of the Naqshbandiya in this second 
Timurid capital was due more to another master of the 
Naqshband! silsila, Sa'd ad-Dln KashgharT, whose line of 
descent from Baha ad-Din Naqshband led through Khwaja 
'Ala ad-Din 'Attar. ( 1 ) Foremost among KashgharT* s disciples 
was the great poet, mystic and scholar, Maulana 'Abd ar- 
Rahman Jam!, in whose vast and diverse corpus of writings 
certain brief but important works on the Naqshbandiya are to 
be found. ( 2 ) According to Jami’s pupil, 'Abd al-Ghaffur Lari, 
Jam! was initially reluctant to join the Naqshbandiya, but 
when ultimately initiated by KashgharT, served him with great 
devotion, despite the eminence of his own rank. ( 3 ) The 
adherence of Jam! to the Naqshbandiya brought about a 
diffusion of the order in court circles of Herat: 'AlTshTr Nava*!, 
poet in Persian and Chagatay as well as minister, also gave his 
allegiance to KashgharT. ( 4 5 ) 

Jam! and Nava’! were in fact the first of a long line of notable 
poets with Naqshband! affiliations, and the order may be 
described not only as one of ulama, but also, to a lesser degree, 
as one of poets — a combination which implies much concerning 
its character. Among Turkish Naqshband! poets random 
mention may be made of L&mii Qelebi. ( 6 ) Suzi of Prizren ( 6 ) 
and Hizri of Bursa ( 7 ) in the classical period, and Leskofgali 
Galip ( 8 ) in the nineteenth century. Naqshbandis dominated 
the great age of Urdu poetry in the eighteenth century: MTrza 


(1) Ibid., ff. 9b-llb. 

(2) See especially Sarrishta-yi Tarlq-i Khwajagan, ed. 'Abd al-Hayy Habibi 
(Kabul, 1343 solar/1964). 

(3) 'Abd al-Ghaffur Lari, Takmila-yi Nafahal al-Uns, ms. §ehid Ali Pasa 1163, 
ff. 210a-211b. 

(4) Agah Sirri Levend, Ali $ir Nevai (Ankara, 1965), I, 36. 

(5) $akdyik-i Numaniye, pp. 431-433. 

(6) Kastamonulu Latifl, Tezkire (Istanbul, 1314/1896), pp. 194-196. 

(7) Ibid., p. 145. 

(8) Ibn ul-Emin Mahmud Kemal’s introduction to Divan of Leskofgali Galip 
(Istanbul, 1335/1917), p. 18. 
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Mazhar Janjanan (*) and Khwaja Mir Dard ( 1 2 ) were both initiates 
of the order. Central Asian poetic expression in both Persian 
and Chagatay between the fifteenth and nineteenth centuries 
owed many of its greatest names to the Naqshbandiya: 
Allahyar Sufi( 3 ) and Sayyida Nasaf!( 4 ) are but two examples. 
The Naqshbandiya has also fostered poetry in vernaculars not 
otherwise distinguished for literary wealth: the Bosnian dialect 
of Serbo-Croat, ( 5 ) Albanian, Gorani Kurdish, ( 6 ) numerous 
Indian languages, and Malay. 

Herat was, like western Iran, subjected to Safavid ferocity. 
Many NaqshbandTs perished in the Safavid invasion of 1506, 
and the tombs of Jam! and Kashghari were pillaged. ( 7 ) But 
since Safavid rule never established itself as firmly in the east 
of Iran as it did in the west, the extirpation of Sunnism and 
hence of the Naqshbandiya in the Herat region was never 
completed. Various branches of the order have survived 
there to the present day, with their influence extending across 
the Iranian border to embrace the Sunni population of 
Khorasan. ( 8 ) 

The Naqshbandiya was in any event destined to expand still 
farther to the south, to India, and to establish for itself there a 
third major area of influence and strength, after Transoxiana 
and Turkey. This transmission of the Naqshbandiya to India 
is associated with the name of Khwaja Baqlbillah (d. 1603), 
a spiritual descendant of Ahrar who came to India in the reign 


(1) See 'Abd ar-Razzaq Qurayshi, Mlrza Mazhar Janjanan aur unkl Urdu 
Kalam (Bombay, 1961). 

(2) See Annemarie Schimmel, « Mir Dards Gedanken iiber das Verhaltnis von 
Mystik und Wort », Festgabe deutscher Iranisten zur 2500 Jahrfeier Irans (Stuttgart, 
1971), pp. 117-132. 

(3) Sadriddin Ayni, Namunai Adabiyoti Tojik (Moscow, 1926), p. 169. 

(4) Istoriya Uzbekskoi SSR, ed. Ya. G. Gulyamov (Tashkent, 1967), I, 584-585. 

(5) Specimens given in “Some Notes on the Naqshbandi Tariqat in Bosnia,” 
pp. 200-203. 

(6) See, for example, the Divan of Maulana Khalid Baghdadi (Bulaq, 1260/1844), 
pp. 87-90. 

(7) Fikri Saljuql, Khiaban (Kabul, 1343 solar/1964), p. 94. 

(8) Particular mention may be made of the khanaqah at Karrukh, some forty 
kilometres to the east of Herat, founded by Sufi Islam (d. 1807), who came from 
Bukhara and died while fighting in defence of Herat against the Persians. 
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of Akbar. Despite the prevalence of Akbar’s pseudoreligion 
at the Moghul court, Baqlbillah initiated various courtiers and 
army commanders into the Naqshbandl order. ( x ) By far the 
most significant among his disciples was, however, Shaykh 
Ahmad Sirhindl, frequently referred to by his titles of Imam-i 
RabbanI (“the divinely appointed Imam”) and Mujaddid-i 
Alf-i Than! (“renewer of the second millenium”). 

Sirhindl is, indeed, the most important figure in the Naqsh- 
bandl silsila after Baha ad-Dm, and in the same way that the 
impact of Baha ad-Dln’s spiritual personality caused the 
silsila to be designated as Naqshbandl, so too did Sirhindfs 
significance result in the appendage of MujaddidI to the name 
Naqshbandl, to denote the branch deriving from him. Most 
surviving Naqshbandl groups in fact define themselves as 
Naqshbandl-Mujaddidl. Sirhindl was born in 1563 into a 
family imbued with Sufi and learned interests, and he had 
already had certain mystical experiences when he encountered 
Khwaja Baqlbillah in 1598. He was initiated by him into the 
Naqshbandl order, and swiftly traversed many stations of the 
spiritual path, a progress described in his celebrated Maktubat. 
He established a large following for himself, including persons 
of prominence at court, but was imprisoned by the Emperor 
Jahangir for reasons not entirely clear. He died shortly after 
his release in 1624. 

The life and teachings of Sirhindl have received more attention 
than any other figure in the Naqshbandl silsila , with emphasis 
given to two points in particular: ( 1 2 ) his exposition of the doctrine 
of wahdat ash-shuhud (the unity of witnessing), as opposed to 
that of wahdat al-wujud (the unity of being), which was almost 
universally triumphant in Sufi circles, especially in its formula- 
tion by Ibn 'Arab! ; and his political attitudes, both with regard 


(1) The early parts (pp. 5-60) of Khwaja Muhammad Hashim Kishmi’s Zubdat 
al-Maqdmat (Cawnpore, 1308/1890) are devoted to Baqlbillah. 

(2) Most general surveys of Islam in India contain some discussion of Sirhindl. 
There are also a number of separate studies devored to him: Burhan Ahmad Faruqi, 
The Mujaddid's Conception of Tawhid (Lahore, 1940); the introduction by Fazlur 
Rahman to Selected Letters of Sirhindl (Karachi, 1968); and, most recently, Yohanan 
Friedmann, Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindl (Montreal and London, 1971). 
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to the Moghul court, and with regard to the Hindu environment 
of Indian Islam. It can be said that false conclusions have 
been drawn on both counts. Given Sirhindfs importance in 
the Naqshbandi tradition, it has been assumed that his rejection 
of wahdat al-wujud is typical for the whole Naqshbandi order. 
It is true that Baqlbillah appears to have been influential in 
arousing doubts in Sirhindl about the correctness of wahdat 
al-wujud , (*) but earlier Naqshbandls subscribed to the doctrine, 
and both Khwaja Muhammad Parsa( 1 2 ) and Maulana 'Abd 
ar-Rahman Jam! ( 3 ) wrote commentaries on the work of 
Ibn 'Arab!. Moreover, not long after Sirhindl, even Naqsh- 
bandls of the Mujaddid! line reverted to wahdat al-wujud in 
preference to wahdat ash-shuhud 1 ( 4 ‘) and in one celebrated case, 
that of Shah Waliyullah Dihlavi (d. 1763) an attempt was made 
to reconcile the two doctrines. ( 5 ) As for the political dimen- 
sions of Sirhindl’s work, they appear to have been commonly 
interpreted in accordance with the modern preoccupations 
of Indian and Pakistani Muslims, and it is possible, indeed, 
to speak of Indian and Pakistani concepts of Sirhindl. 

Some of this has been indicated in a recent study, but what 
remains still to be done is to place Sirhindl within the context 
of Naqshbandi history, and to understand how he came to leave 
on the order so deep and lasting an imprint. The answer 
is to be sought in the Maktubat , the three volumes of letters 
written by Sirhindl to his disciples and others. The letters 
deal preponderantly with Sufi matters, discussing in great 
detail, for example, the principles of the Naqshbandi path 
(the kalimat-i qudsiya of 'Abd al-Khaliq GhijduvanI and Baha 
ad-Dln Naqshband), the mode of dhikr practised by the order, 
the interrelation of sharVa and tarlqa , the Law and the Path, 


(1) Friedmann, op. cif., p. 24. 

(2) Sukhanan-i Khwaja Parsa, in margin of Jami’s Kulliyat , ms. Biblioth^que 
Nationale, Supplement Persan 822, ff. 533b-543b. 

(3) Naqsh al-Fusus, ms. Haci Mahmud Efendi, 2655. 

(4) E.g., Mlrza Mazhar Janjanan . 

(5) G. N. Jalbani, Teachings of Shah Waliyullah of Delhi (Lahore, 1967), pp. 165- 
167. 
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and above all the phenomena observed by Sirhindi himself in 
the course of his spiritual wayfaring. The Maktubat constitute 
indeed a kind of diffuse encyclopedia of Sufi knowledge and 
guidance, and as such they have become one of the chief 
literary monuments of the Naqshband! path. Not only has 
the Persian original received wide circulation (*) but there have 
also been translations into Arabic (by Muhammad Murad al- 
Manzalawi, d.c. 1916, a Kazan Tartar settled in Mecca), ( 1 2 ) 
Ottoman Turkish (by Mustakimzade Suleyman Sadeddin 
Efendi, d. 1788), ( 3 ) and in the early twentieth century into 
Urdu (by QazI 'Alim ad-Din). ( 4 5 6 ) Interest in the Maktubat 
in the present age is still very lively: there has been a translation 
of the first volume into Modern Turkish, (*) and the first part 
of a new edition of the Persian text, prepared by the mufti of 
Tekirdag, appeared last year in Istanbul. (*) In Afghanistan, 
circles of the traditional type still meet to study the Maktubat , 
and a contemporary shaykh of the order in Kabul is reported to 
be preparing a vast commentary on the work. 

In a manner reminiscent of the hadith that “I have left you 
two things: the Book of God and my family,” it has been said 
of Sirhind! that he bequeathed to the Naqshbandls not only 
the Maktubat, but also his own progeny, who were important 
figures in their own right. ( 7 ) Foremost among them was 
Khwaja Muhammad Ma'sum, his middle son and chief khalifa, 
who collected the letters he wrote to his own disciples, on 
the model of his father’s Maktubat, and contributed greatly 
to the wide diffusion of the Naqshbandiya in India. ( 8 ) The 


(1) Main editions: Delhi, 1290/1873; Lucknow, 1307/1889; and Amritsar, 1352/ 
1933 (incomplete, but with marginal commentary). 

(2) Mecca, 1316/1898; reprinted Istanbul, 1389/1969. 

(3) Istanbul, 1277/1860. 

(4) Lahore, 1331/1913. 

(5) Hiiseyin Hilmi I§ik, Mektubat Tercemesi (Istanbul, 1968). 

(6) Published by SOnmez Ne^riyati, Istanbul, together with the Arabic translat- 
ion. 

(7) Muhammad Murad al-Manzalawi, Tarjamat Ahwal al-Imam ar-Rabbani , 
in margin of Arabic translation of Maktubat (Mecca, 1316/1898), II, 86. 

(8) Concerning Khwaja Ma'sflm, see Zubdat al-Maqamat , pp. 315-325. His 
Maktubat were published at Amritsar in 1340/1922. 
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MujaddidI branch has in fact continued there down to the 
present, including many of the great figures of Indian Islam 
— Shah Waliyullah Dihlavl, Sayyid Isma’Il Shahid, Sayyid 
Ahmad Brelvi, 'Ubaydullah Sindhi and others — each of whom 
deserves a separate and detailed mention that cannot be 
accorded him here. 

Less commonly known is the westward expansion of the 
Naqshbandiya-Mujaddidiya into the Ottoman lands. Shaykh 
Taj ad-Din 'UthmanI (d. 1640), a contemporary of Sirhindi 
and like him a disciple of Baqlbillah, had already gone to settle 
in Mecca and introduced the Naqshbandiya to the Arabian 
peninsula, particularly the Yemen. His line persisted for 
some time into the seventeenth century, and had an extension 
in Egypt, but does not appear to have exercised great influ 
ence. ( x ) It is with two disciples of Khwaja Muhammad 
Ma'sum that the Naqshbandiya, under MujaddidI auspices, 
becomes more firmly rooted in the Arab lands. Both of them 
originated from Bukhara and migrated to the Arab lands via 
India, acquiring the Naqshbandl path on their way. The 
first was Shaykh Ahmad Jarullah Juryan! (d. 1704), popularly 
known as Yakdast, who settled in Mecca and there initiated 
disciples from places as far separated as the Yemen and the 
Crimea. ( 1 2 ) More important was Muhammad Murad al- 
Bukhari. After receiving initiation from Khwaja Muhammad 
Ma'sum, he embarked on a series of extensive travels through 
the Hijaz, Egypt and Syria, finally settling in Damascus. He 
also visited Istanbul on a number of occasions, dying there 
near the tomb of Abu Ayyub al- Ansar! in 1729. Shortly 
after his death, a Naqshbandl tekke named after him, the 
Muradiye, was established in Istanbul, and the Ottoman 
capital thus became a center of the Naqshbandiya-Mujaddi- 
diya. ( 3 ) From the Muradiye tekke there went forth, for 


(1) See Muhammad b. Fa^lullah al-Muhibbi, Khula$at al-Athar fl A'yan al-Qarn 
al-Iiadi * Ashar (Cairo, 1284/1867), I, 464-470. 

(2) Muhammad Hafi?, Silsilat an-Naqshabandiya, ms. Fatih 5310/8, ff. 1 19a-l 19b. 

(3) Muhammad Khalil al-Muradi, Silk ad-Durar fi A'yan al-Qarn ath-Thanl 
' Ashar (Bulaq, 1301/1883), IV, 129-131. 
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example, a certain Husayn Baba Zukic to found a still 
active branch of the order in Bosnia. ( x ) In Damascus, the 
descendants of Muhammad Murad established themselves as 
one of the most important religious families of the city, 
prominent as scholars as well as Sufi shaykhs, and through 
their agency Naqshbandl influence radiated throughout Syria 
and Palestine. ( 2 ) 

A second westward transmission of Naqshbandl-MujaddidI 
influence took place in the early part of the nineteenth century, 
and is associated with the name of Maulana Khalid Baghdadi 
(d. 1827). Maulana Khalid is a figure of the utmost importance 
not only for the recent development of the Naqshbandiya, 
but also for Turkish and Arab history in the nineteenth century: 
his obscurity in western historiography of the period is due 
only to the scholarly obsession with the westernizers and 
modernizers — the mediocre purveyors of mediocre ideas — and 
an almost unanimous disregard of traditional elements. ( 3 ) 
Born in the Shahrazur district of Kurdistan in 1776, Maulana 
Khalid studied and then taught in Sulaymaniya, leaving in 
1805 to go on the hajj. While in Mecca, he encountered a 
certain dervish, who was committing the apparent discourtesy 
of sitting with his back to the Ka'ba. Maulana Khalid 
inwardly reproved him, but the dervish divined his thoughts 
instantly and said, “Why do you object? Do you not know 
that the worth of God’s servant is more than that of the Ka'ba? 
It is more fitting that my face should be turned towards you.” 
Penitent and ashamed, Maulana Khalid sought the forgiveness 
of the dervish, whom he now recognized as one of the saints, 
and asked that he should accept him as disciple. The dervish, 
however, pointed in the direction of India and said, "your 
guide awaits you there.” The advice to go to India was 
repeated by another dervish whom Maulana Khalid met on his 


(1) “Some Notes on the Naqshbandl Tariqat in Bosnia,’’ p. 173. 

(2) See biographies of various members of the family in Silk ad-Durar. 

(3) See, however, Albert Hourani’s brief study, “Shaikh Khalid and the Naqsh- 
bandi Order,’’ in Islamic Philosophy and the Classical Tradition , eds. S. M. Stern, 
A. Hourani and V. Brown (Oxford, 1972), pp. 89-103. 
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return to Sulaymaniya, Mlrza Rahlmullah 'AzImabadT, a 
disciple of a Naqshbandl shaykh of the MujaddidI line, Shaykh 
'Abdullah DihlavL Travelling through Iran, where he engaged 
in fierce debate with the Shi'i ulama, as well as visiting the 
tombs of the saints, he ultimately arrived at Shahjahanabad 
near Delhi and joined the large circle of Shaykh 'Abdullah 
Dihlavl’s disciples. He stayed there for more than a year, 
until Dihlav! sent him back west as his khalifa. After another 
stormy and dangerous passage through Iran, he arrived back in 
Sulaymaniya in 1811. The large following he swiftly acquired 
aroused the envious jealousy of other Sufi shaykhs, and it soon 
became politic for him to move to Baghdad. In Baghdad, 
the press of eager disciples around Maulana Khalid became 
even greater, and jealousy again arose, the more so since figures 
of prominence, including Sa'Id Pasha, the governor of the city, 
belonged to his circle. It was even suggested to the Sultan by 
certain ill-wishers that he had political ambitions. Soon after, 
one of his prominent disciples, Shaykh Ahmad Khatlb al-IrbllT, 
left Baghdad for Damascus and spread Maulana Khalid’s fame 
there, until the mufti of the city, Shaykh Husayn Efendi of the 
MuradI family, was moved to invite Maulana Khalid to transfer 
his activity there from Baghdad. Maulana Khalid accepted 
the summons, and spent the rest of his life in Damascus, with 
the exception of several journeys to the Holy Places of Islam 
in Palestine. He died of the plague in 1827, and was buried 
in the Salihiya district of Damascus, in the proximity of that 
other great master of Sufism, Muhyiddln Ibn 'Arab!. ( x ) 

The reverberations of Maulana Khalid’s spiritual presence 
can still be felt at many points in the Islamic world today, and 
there is no doubt that he is the most significant figure in the 
Naqshbandl silsila after Sirhindl. Like Sirhindl, his name 
has come to designate a branch of the order, the Khalidiya, and 
as the Mujaddidiya came both in India and the Ottoman lands 


(1) A short biography of Maulana Khalid is to be found in Muhammad Amin 
al-Kurdi, al-Mawahib as-Sarmadlya fi Manaqib an-Naqshabandiya (Cairo, 1329/ 
1911), pp. 255-281. 
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to overshadow most other branches of the Naqshbandiya, so 
too has the Khalidiya become almost synonymous with the 
order in the western part of the Islamic world. Maulana 
Khalid’s disciples were legion, recruited from every area of 
Syria, the Hijaz, Iraq, Kurdistan, Anatolia and the Balkans, 
and a network of KhalidI tekkes spread very swiftly in the first 
two decades after his death. Perhaps best known is the esta- 
blishment of this branch of the Naqshbandiya in Maulana 
Khalid’s Kurdish homeland, where it displaced the hegemony 
of a largely moribund branch of the Qadiriya and swiftly 
assumed a social and political role, the function of shaykh 
often being intertwined with that of tribe or clan leader. ( x ) 
But the role of the Khalidiya in the great cities of the Ottoman 
realm cannot be ignored, and many of the great ulama of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries have been affiliated to the 
Naqshbandiya-Khalidiya. By way of example we will mention 
Shihab ad-Dln al-Alus! (d. 1854), author of the Buh al-Ma'anl , 
probably the last great monument of traditional tafsir ; Mehmed 
Emin Ibn Abidin (d. 1836), a prominent faqlh ; §eyh Ahmed 
Ziyaeddin Gumu§haneli (d. 1893), an intimate of Sultan Abdul- 
hamid II and a foremost authority on hadith ; ( 1 2 ) MusaKazim 
Efendi, §eyh iil-Islam from 1910 to 1911 (d. 1920) ; ( 3 ) and 
§eyh Mehmed Zahid Diizceli Kevseri (d. 1954), one of the 
many great Turkish scholars that went into sorrowful exile after 
the abolition of the Caliphate. ( 4 ) 

KhalidI shaykhs also took the Naqshbandiya to distant areas 
of the Muslim world where it had previously been either unknown 
or unimportant — Ceylon, Mozambique, and above all Sumatra. 
From Sumatra it spread north to the Malay peninsula, and east 
to Borneo, the Sulu archipelago, and Southern Mindanao. ( 5 ) 

(1) See C. J. Edmonds, Kurds, Turks and Arabs (London, 1957), pp. 73 ff. 

(2) His most important work on the Naqshbandi path was JamV al-Usul 
(Istanbul, n.d.). 

(3) Abdulkadir Altunsu, Osmanli $ eyhiilislamlar (Ankara, 1972), pp. 233-237. 

(4) Seyh Mehmed Zahid did not remain idle in his thirty years of exile; he 
edited and published many Arabic texts and gained the respect of Islamic circles 
throughout the Arab world, especially in Egypt. 

(5) See Syed Naguib al-Attas, Some Aspects of Sufism as Understood and 
Practised among the Malays (Singapore, 1963), pp. 62-67. 
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Particularly important in this wide diffusion was the role of the 
hajj: pilgrims coming to Mecca in unprecedented numbers from 
all parts of the Muslim world would seek initiation into the 
order and carry it back to their homelands. ( x ) 

This vitality and wide distribution of the KhalidI branch of 
the order is attributable to certain marked characteristics of the 
Naqshbandiya, given new emphasis by Maulana Khalid but 
inherited from earlier periods of the silsila. Just as in the 
fifteenth century 'Ubaydullah Ahrar, in keeping with the 
principle of khalvat dar anjuman, had insisted on political 
activity for the sake of Muslim welfare and the service of God, 
the Naqshbandiya-Khalidiya has also in more recent times 
devoted itself to the cause of the supremacy of the shari'a and 
the ascendancy of the Islamic ideal in Muslim society. From 
the nineteenth century onward, it has been necessary to defend 
this cause against both internal and external enemies, acting in 
effective alliance. The Khalidi-Naqshbandis have been among 
the most important exponents of militant resistance to these 
foreign-inspired encroachments of irreligion on Muslim society. 
They opposed the westernizing tendencies that began in the 
Ottoman lands with the tanzimat and culminated in the establish- 
ment of the republic, and in the republican period too they have 
continued a species of passive resistance against all that is 
implied by the slogan of secularism. Particularly worthy 
of mention is Seyh Mehmet Esat Efendi, arrested and killed 
by the republican regime in 1930 after the celebrated Menemen 
affair, an incident staged by the government as the pretext for 
striking a blow at the Naqshbandiya that was intended to 
be fatal. ( 1 2 ) The khalifas of Mehmet Esat Efendi have, 
however, been able to sustain the tradition of the Naqshbandiya- 
Khalidiya in Turkey down to the present. Particular areas of 
Naqshbandl strength are the Aegean region, the Black Sea 
littoral — especially the area of Trabzon — and the south east 
of the country. 

(1) G. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka in the Latter Part of the Nineteenth Century 
(Leiden, 1931), pp. 240 ff. 

(2) Some of the evidence has been assembled by Necip Fazil Kisakiirek in Son 
Devrin Din Mazlumlari (Istanbul, 1969), pp. 165-203. 
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Prominent among Khalid! Naqshbandls of Syria in recent 
times was the late Shaykh Muhammad Hamid al-Hamawi 
(d. 1966). He had certain links with Hasan al-Banna and 
the Ikhwan al-Muslimln, and struggled first against the French 
occupiers and later the Baathist-'AlawT regime in Syria. ( 1 ) 

Kurdish adherents of the order have also displayed great 
militancy. The rebellion of Shaykh 'Ubaydullah and his 
son Taha in Iranian Kurdistan in the late nineteenth century 
was a manifestation of traditional Naqshbandl hostility to 
Shi'ism;( 2 ) while that of Shaykh Sa'Id of Dersim against the 
Turkish republican regime in 1925 sought the restoration of 
the Caliphate. ( 3 ) The attribution of Kurdish nationalist 
motivation to these and similar movements is injustified. 

In the Far East too, Khalidi Naqshbandls have played an 
important role in Muslim resistance to foreign domination: 
they participated prominently in the Achehnese wars against 
the Dutch ; ( 4 ) fought Thai rule of Patani in the northernmost 
part of the Malay peninsula ; and contributed to the ferment 
of Muslim militancy in the Southern Philippines. 

Militan opposition to foreign domination has not been restrict- 
ted to the Khalidi branch of the order. One of the most 
celebrated instances of all Muslim resistance to European 
aggression was the twenty-five-year struggle waged by Imam 
Shamil of Daghistan against the Russian invaders of the 
Northern Caucasus. He was third in a line of Naqshbandl 
shaykhs who derived from a branch of the order in northeastern 
Turkey and who caused the Caucasian mountaineers to abandon 
their tribal customs in favor of the sharfa, as well as mobilizing 
them against the Russians. ( 5 ) After the defeat of Shamil in 
1859, Daghistani resistance resumed sporadically under Naqsh- 


(1) See *Abd al-Hamld Tahmaz, al-Allamal al-Mujahid ash-Shaykh Muhammad 
al-Hamid (Damascus and Beirut, 1391/1971). 

(2) Ttimad as-Saltana, al-Ma y athir va l-Athar (Tehran, 1307/1888), pp. 50-51. 

(3) B. Nikitine, Les Kurdes (Paris, 1958), p. 198. 

(4) al-Attas, op. cit., p. 64. 

(5) On the movement of Imam Shamil, see N. A. Smirnov, Myuridizm v 
Kavkaze (Moscow, 1963). 
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bandl leadership, and when a shortlived Muslim republic was 
established in the Northern Caucasus after the fall of the 
Russian monarchy, it too was led by Naqshbandl shaykhs. ( x ) 
In the Transoxianan homeland of the Naqshbandiya, leaders 
of the order were also active in rebellions against Russian 
domination, the Andizhan uprising of 1898 being the most 
important example. ( 1 2 ) Finally, mention may be made of 
Naqshbandl involvement in Muslim attempts to shake off 
Chinese rule in Shensi, Kansu and Sinkiang. ( 3 ) There is 
evidence that the Naqshbandiya survives in both the Soviet 
Union and China, however suppressed and depleted, playing 
there a role in the maintenance of Islamic tradition analogous 
to that which it exercises more observably elsewhere. ( 4 ) 

This attempt to survey the whole history of the Naqshbandiya 
in so brief a space has been, perhaps, excessively ambitious. 
It has inevitably involved much simplification and numerous 
omissions, particularly with regard to the later development 
of the Naqshbandiya in Central Asia and its expansion into 
Siberia and China. But the attempt will have been justified 
if we have been successful in demonstrating the continuity of 
the order with its earliest origins; in showing it to have played 
a distinctive and consistent role throughout its history; and 
in elucidating thereby the definition of Sufism which was our 
point of departure. 

Hamid Algae 
(Berkeley, California) 


(1) Wasan Jirl Jabay, “al-Islam fi Shamal al-Qafqaz,” Majallat ash-Shu'un 
as-Sufiyitiya, no. 4 (1960), pp. 114-117. 

(2) K. K. Pahlen, Mission to Turkestan (London, 1964), pp. 53-59. 

(3) The history of the Naqshbandiya in China is the Subject of forthcoming 
publications by Professor Joseph Fletcher of Harvard University. 

(4) A. Bennigsen and C. Lemercier-Quelquejay, Islam in the Soviet Union 
(London, 1967), p. 181. 



